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keep down the temperature, prevent excess of moisture, and
maintain circulation of air, a considerable degree of respiratory
impurity can be tolerated by the body without any immediate
ill effects. Merely by the introduction of electric fans which
maintain the air in motion it is possible to prevent the sensa-
tion of " stuffiness " in a badly ventilated room, but there is
no evidence as to the results upon the vital reserves of the
body following a continued existence in such conditions. For
temporary purposes such as concert rooms and restaurants,
the method has its uses.
Polluted Air
The experiments referred to above showed that by control-
ling temperature, humidity, and air movements it is possible
to prevent, or at all events to delay, the immediate ill-effects
of bad ventilation. The experiments throw no light upon the
relationship of air-borne diseases and ventilation, and they do
not affect the question of the permanent ill-effects of long
'continued exposure to badly ventilated surroundings. The
only fact proved is that comfort and the sense of well-being
are affected by the physical characters of the air, namely
temperature, humidity, and movement.
As the experiments lasted for comparatively short periods
they cannot be regarded as affecting the problem of the
effects of polluted air upon persons exposed to such conditions
day after day for long periods, nor do they bear upon the
question of infection by air.
Carbon dioxide in any excess, in ordinary circumstances,
indicates respiratory pollution of the air of the room and,
although the gas is, of itself, harmless, it is a valuable indicator
of the extent to which the occupants of the room are breathing
air which has recently passed through human lungs. The
obvious way. to regard excess carbon dioxide is to place it in
the same position as that which sewage bacteria occupy in the
examination of water supplies. Ordinary sewage bacteria
(bacillus coli) axe not dangerous in water but, if found, they